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where each of Its parts and functions is relegated to a skilled
mechanic. As a clinic's standing is measured largely by the
number and diversity of its specialists, who devote their study to
increasingly smaller parts, the inevitable outcome of this practice,
if carried to its logical conclusion, is obvious: the future doctor
will have learned more and more about less and less until he comes
to know everything about nothing. The curious spectacle of a
dog not only being wagged by his tail, but led around by that
comparatively superfluous member, will then be commonplace.
If present trends are criteria, the future physician, in a decadent
eras may himself afford an example of ambitious art's triumph
over improvident nature. He will have been speeded into a
carefully sterilized segment of the world by an obstetrician via
the quick, painless and aesthetic abdominal route. Standing by
will be a pediatrician to check his weight, measure his length
and prescribe his nutriment, unpredictable in composition, but
assuredly not derived from his mother's breast. An endocrinologist
will supervise his growth and development, a neuro-psychiatrist
his reactions, mentality and aptitudes. He will have one or more
rounds with an epidemiologist, dermatologist, laryngologist,
oculist, aurist, orthopaedist, assorted surgeons. Having been tested,
analysed, vaccinated, immunized and insulated against life's
stormy blasts, he will, if spared, reach maturity bereft of his
adenoids, tonsils, appendix, adhesions, birth-marks and pimples.
The urologist, serologist, allergist, proctologist and cardiologist
will then take over and contribute their mites to his well-being.
It is not to be presumed that his position will be anomalous;
having kept abreast the times, he will fit nicely into the spineless,
gutless society in which he moves. To exist will by then have
become an effortless routine, his clientele bolstering its minor
strains with an infallible placebo prescribed every hour over the
radio, dispensed at every soda fountain. The family doctor as we
faaow him will have passed into oblivion; an occasional specimen
may be discovered, but his value will be so greatly enhanced by
rarity as to place him beyond reach of all but those of great
wealth ami fine discrimination.
Shortly after returning to Alaska, following two years* service
m World War I, I was handed a job as surgeon of a large gold-
company. Gone ware my lingering hopes of becoming a
rologist. Instead, while still specializing in general practice